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This paper provides an analysis of plot structure in 
stories freely narrated by five-to-ten-fyear-old elementary school 
children. The question was xaised whetfter the stories^ collected over 
a two-year period, would reflect the chlOdren's transition from hoae . 
to school by* a shp.ft from a private to a public character-. Structural 
analyses of plot^ derived from the theories of ^ Claufdfe Levi-Strau,ss^ 
Vladimir Pxopp^ and Jean Piaget^^ were^ shown to have value^ in 
detecting developmental shifts in the children's narration. 
Subjecting the stories to; the type of analysis used in the evaluation 
of mythology and folk -tales revealed the children's initiation into 
public legend, Thus^the conten€ of the children's fantasies was 
shown to reflect the basis of cultural mythology and to provide an 
index of the level of socialization into that mythology. (KS) 
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Tlie present paper is part of a larger study' of the developnK>nt 
of children's iniagination during the elementary school years, n The 
question posed was whether children. could be said dvriqg these years^'to 
be initiated, into public legend and public myth. Evidence for such 
possibility might lie in the -susceptibility of their fantksy life to%na 
lysis in terms of some of themajor conceptual paradigms that have been 
used an t»e ^^tudy of folk tale and myth- * Kirk in his analysis of myth- 
ology has .suggested that the only truly universal aspect of roy.thology 
is the narrative habit (1970). The present ^tudy, therefore was con- 
freely told stories which were collected over. a - 
five to ten year old children. The "descr ip^tlon of 



ducted on children's 



two year period from 

the collection of stiries and the methods use;d. 1^' described elsewhere 
(Sutton- Smith, et al, .^1975) . Conf Ideace that' the- acquisition of nar- 
rative competence is a learning of increasingly structured performances 
is enhanced by Applebee's reanalysis of the Pitcher and Prelinger story 
data, showing a steady increase overthat age range in children's use of 



♦ » 

Ki iided b'y the National Institute of Education, Project // -3-4015, 
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conventional markers (once upon a time, the use of the pas't tense, 
fantasy characters, animals,* the non use of the self^ they lived happily 
'ever after e^c^:) (1973). Applebee also found that^while children- of 
five years old conceded that the stories were, not ^tr'ue-, it was nine years 
, of age before they concetled that the characters were not true. ■ 

What this implies is that story telling is not a purely idiosyn- 
cratic expression. Learning' to tell stories is like le'arning to play 

/ , ■ ■ • \ ; . ^- ■ 

gafcfsx- And as the evidence- of the latter shows their clear implication 

■ • • *' \ -x ' • ■ ■ ' ■ 

with cultural norms, v/e, therefore, have .reason to suppose the 

same will- be true of storle?* (Suttph-Wth, 1972). This is a break with 
the earlier epiphenomenal \)r »»projective*' trtidition and is consistent 
^wit)\xhe recent works of, Singer (1966) and Klinger (1971) on the struc- 
tured and problem solvitig character of'fantaisy. l^urther we. hold that 
fantasy, like play^^' is ^ f»rm of adkp tive potentiatd^n^ in; v^ich ti-ie * 
subject inc combinatorial activity dCa,ls with the 'possibilities pertuuta- 
tively inherent in prior experience (Sutton-Smith 1975) , In this way 
a n^vel repertoire of associations, is cjreated somOi of which have -the oo- 
tential for entering^ into future adaptation.^ / ^ j 



The* promise of^a structqral approach to fantasy is that, a^ng ' . 
other advangages, it^provides a^basis :^or clarifying the nomoth€ltic^anri_ , 



. . - w - ^ ^ 

"idiographic elements in any particular fantasy, and, therefore, improves 
the possibility o^" valid interpr^^tation i,n^^the indivldijal case. The 



daager^j of structuralism are, -as' usual, ^tlie. dangers of consideting text^ 
without context, AKd while those dangers are real enough because no 



^to/i has yet been formulated *for this arena, such dangers lie In the 



futures everv^^^jdugh they are currently rife e;isewhere. (Kessing, 1974), 
. Striirture, in th^Tpis^n^t case of ohil^drens/ stories can mean a 



mean 



rtumbor of ^things. can mean Vlot , it can mean style , it can 

graninar, it can:'"mean symbol isiq / it can mean level of tension (Colby, 
1^75). Airhough we have initiated analyses in ail tliose terms, the 
presenT papvi Jih limited to' our major f ocu^ to^ da t(> , wh i eh- is;-upon'^ 
the SXud/^of plot^<rs -xstruotuj;^>. , ; 

From -th^; be>>itln^inK we have assumed that there would be a number of 
-^' MSslbie concepts of p iot structure a vaTIabie to "us raTui tl-iat che most 
"^fru/rfal approach 



_ PPJ^J^^S^ to th^ iinder standing of— the-de vc-lo^jraenr- of TeKiiTar i-^ 

Ttef> in n|/rVative structulre would be to cqntrast some, of the available al^ 
te rn.i r ivf^ . Tiie wisdom of this eclecticism was forced upon us byahe, 
reigning' battles within f olklofej^where various investigators have stri- 
ven^tM shQw that their own system pyovldes the ulrlmate analysis of 



^" narrative structure applicable to folktales and the like. ' > 

The two major contestants for the analysis of plot- structure ~ 

currently focus, in the 'one case, on the cha racter s of the stories 

r V. ' ■ • ~ 



and in the otheV on the actions of those characters. No one as yet 
seems to have g^v%J^equal ,^portance, as Kenne th-Burke-1nig1ft" expert ,\ ''^ 
to ecological element^, or tempora l elements, or InsJrruTnentall ties al- 
though none of^ these ts \^c tually missing at least^ irv some minimal form 
\ in. the prevailing systems. \. / ' - ^ 

^ ' • I. Narrative Plot as Character Interactions 

We have two pbssibiMties t<ytoj^lder. .Dne from l^vi Strauss, 
and a derivation of Strauses pre^ntedXby the ilarandas.. . . \ 



.^^> Lev i Strauss :' Wiile Strauss probably has a /nyriad 
suggestions for this type of analysis," we have focussed oif one from his 
sirfuctural study of myth where he says:^* 



"If we keep Xn mind that mythical thought alwaxB works 
from the awareness of oppositions towards their progres- 
sive mediation. .We need only assume that two opposite 
terms wi'th no intermediary always tend tro be replaGed by* 
• . * two equivalent terms which allow a third one as mediator; 
{j j \ then one of the polar terms and the mediator beconi^ re- 

^ \ placed by/ a new ttiad and, so on." (1963» pv 62) . 

In the^e terms we may aiialyse children *a stories in.terms o£ the - 

coaf Ucts4^etween the powers that arflKXeiiresented in Lheray yith the 

expectaVton^tpat these conflicts will^cMeve successf(ui mediation through 

different characters. ,^^txam^le of a story where one see'ms. to get - , 

llres^e-^rt^^ of cyclical dis^placeSents is this one by a seven year old.*girl 

Onte this girl westtt to the zoo* She went to the ^igers ' 
cage. He ate her up. Her mother and father came and tried 
to det her out of the tiger* th§^ ti^er ate up her mother 
and father. Tlie^ tiger ate up the' world. InsUS^'^^tR^t Jger 
there\ was another ^o=-^ little girl came i^to the^igers ^ 
^ cage.*\ The end. 

In an aftaiysdLs of the Worles^^^^ 60_„chlldren witlt^--at-^eich level^^ 

5-7 vears, 6-8 years, and, 9-10 ye^ars, equally divided fy ae:(,^e found. ' 

* ' ' \ ' ' ' 

only about 50% in wr^ic l^ once the confli ct was establisl^d other charac- 
ters entered jlnto the picture and contrlbjuted to its ^fjther development. 
There was a signiflcanvt tendency for girls more often 1%' use this tech- 
nique for story eplutioh, which'.meant that in the main they^^eii^d oh an 
alliance wltt^ a pow^erf Ml\character (mo|ter, rather etc.) to overcome the 




.1 lance 

dangers of the threatening\ character";(m(>ni^fce«vV^tch This Is an 

. important finding because it innrediately suggests ^thar this structural 

^ \ * ' . 

soliftion is relative to^s^x role. It cannot apparent ly be the sort oi 



\ 



scr'uctrur^l solution that woujd be implied in a Plage tian apprt^ch. 

♦ C ' Marandas! The'Marandas have generated a^ore extyTCclt 

account of the way In which interaction b(etween charact^-s^mlght be used 

asji- structulral way^'F^ooking at a narrative (197i)-. They consider that 

(the bb^nfl lets In tWs'can be analysed into four level&. The.^e, leve la 

. are K Tales 4n-which one power olerwhelras another and there Is no 

<ac tempt at response; II. tales i/' which the minor power attempt^ a res- ' 

ponge hue 'fails; [II. tales InXhich therffiifi^T^^i^eT^lif ies the ori- 

• titreat; IV. tales in whl'ch not only the threat, nullified but the 

W Igidal circumstances arfe ^^stantilly^trli^sf^fBgd. :r<.le|J^pf the last 

s<?rc aie like hero tales \f-wZich h^ing destroyed the mojiJ^tvthe Prince 

re cvrns, marries the Princess .and/ takes over the Kingdom. (These 

of^ the Marandas may regarded as .stages in the development of the 
, - ' \ . ' * 

he'ro cal'd; Exiles of the stories at each level are as follows: 

^ILLJ.' most coJ^tK- Response at this level is that the 

sabuffft IS threatened or overcome by. a. monster- or thexe fs a lack or 




e privation to which ^6 response is made. ..I.n a few cases, we are only ' 

' , • ' ' - -•■ /"■ • • • 

told ot the presence of the monster with sope, implied threat; or some- ' 



.one else Is huf t^ 6r w^.^e' scared-- or the ionsrier is, 'described. One thinks 



Of- paralysis .in .the (face y feat wHen seeking the biologic^ counterparts \o 



th is respjortse 



/ 



Examples: /- , ^. . 

(a) Tliis /s-^a story abou t VjuRgle . Once upon a time there 
was a j ungle There we r e-^lSt s , of ' animals, but they weren't • 
very n<fce. A little gi/l came ^to the store. She was scared/ 
Thpi>-a crocodile came "inV^Jlrfe end. (girl, age five) ' 




These stories are reprodupetr^'"f^m an earlier publlcatiorir^- Sutton 
Smith, Abrams, Botvln, jCarlng, Y^desgarae' and Stevens, 1975 
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(b") ,The bq^ngiWorld. .In the mi4dle of thk irforning Ivery- 
y .bo(% getf lip^ Puts^P^ boxing gloves"and tights. One. of the gu>fs 
. gets SQcUecJ in the face and he starts ble^dinp;. 'a duck comes / 
al6ng-and^sa73/^"Give up/>fboy^^ ^ . . ' ; 

- Level II. The predominW responses here are, those oiF escapihg 

or being rescue^, the monster may be attacked' but the. att/ck i^ not f 

Successful. This is whnt * rhcMarandas term /^ail^d meVl^tion^'''^ 

in tnxs^ subject group, ^omt; children convertMhe monster into a 

, - - - - - ^ - ' ^" " 

benevolent creature. One may join.vith him irt attacking othe/s, or 

Simply wake him a nondangerous entity. On occasion, the benevolent 

' ' ' ^ » / 

monster has t6 persuade*' the moth* (now the negative fo/ce) that be 

f^ay be takeii^4nto tffe home quite safely^ Unlike mosr fairy tales and 

toJkrales^ there is little reference amongst this group to the inter- 

ference of m^'gic lucl^, an indication perhaps of the infer tather 

than the. outer directedness of 'this particular population. In most cases 

those who rescue us do^not succered^in getting rid of the original threat 

eithe^, so that . the se' are Tlevel II responsefe. * 

. Example : ^ Henry Tick (girl, age^lOJ ' \ 

-Chapter I: A. few years agb*Henry Tick iived in a hippy^, 
hair-btit hjj got a crew cut ^o Henry had to move. He went to 
the dog pound but it was closed. H^ent to the pet shop l^lit 
it was closed* too.v ^Finally he Vouj^Q a nice basset hound. Sb' - 
hf moved in. He got a gVod job'at the circus jumping 2 in/!hes 
' in pid-air into a glasi of water. . One #day he jumped but/there 
^ was no water. He was rushed to the hsspl^al. They put 1? 

stitches in his leg, Wfell,. he never went there^ again. * i'he end.' 

'* ' . ' • 

^ Chapter Jf: One day Henry. Tick was i^alking down the street whert 

, >ie was -alnxist stepped *pri. . lie was so startled he jumped in 
tKe shoel. He was in the shoe for about 15 minutes when the 
1 pe^rson^took off the shoe a a,nd put them in the clo$^t. Henry 
' jumped out and ran. into the next "room/ which happened to ^ the 

* bathroom. He jumped'^intC the^ toilet, by mi's take of course/- t 

Henry '^ilmost went* down the drain. " * ' . ^ _ ' ; 

■'if'/' ^ '.'^ 



and was starting to cry but when she opened it 'she w^as gJad 
and the little girl took care of it and fed it mllki aridl food 
'and. the little kitten lived with Msa happily evej^ after. 



Level IV . At this level the clanger is not\nXy' removed , there 
i.s a complete ttaii'^f ormaMon, so thaj^ there' is .clearly no possibility 
of--?h4s threat or this lack of returning ^g^in. 

' in the following^ exappre^ "the writer Jias_a story in three chapt 
ers. The first chapter" has a leVel II ending, the second chapter has a 
level /II ending, and; the final chapter has level IV ending. In the 
following data, stories are scored at the highest level, although w^th 
children of' these ages stories are typically at ,pne level. Preliminary 
study of the longitudinal data indicates that children are fairly "consis- 
tent ovcn ti^ne in the level of response, b^t tljat is a question which will 
be reported on in a subsequent study . * • ^ 

. Example : - x * 

Mr. Hoot and the flarried , Lady (Level H) 

One night Mr. Hoot was sitting in Kis house* thinking why he 
never had any fun. He said to hlmserf, "Maybe f^^iK^b'shy.*' 
So he said to himself again that he was going t^ go^ut and 
get i^vtomischief . -He got on his coat and put orAiis contact 
lenses and he was off. There he was strolling from bar to. bar. 
^t his fifth bar, he decided to have a drink. He pounded on ' 
the table and said two martinis on the rocks. While he was 
waiting for hdLs two drinds. and cj:iug-a- lugged them down tjie hatch. 
After his dri\iks; he saw & beautiful lady in the corner of the 
, bar. So he went over to her and said • "6an t buy a drink?" 
She replied '^No thank you- , rmnot finlsheti wi^H this one..'* 
Then she said "Anyway please sit down and we^ill talk." 
* ^* A big guy walking out the iften' s room c^iJi^over to Mr. Hoot 
«nd said, "Are you fooling with my* wife? ^ow dare you," and 
picked Mr. Hoot up 'ajid threw him on the ground. The moral of 
the story is - you canjft tell a married lady from a •single 
'lady. * « , ^^y^ 

^ V Mr. Hbfit^d the • Stewardess"^ (Leve 1 III) ^ 

OticeAr. Hb^t was sitting in t)ie bar with his friend Bob^y the 
^.^^a^n. They were diseussing/golng ^£0 HoUyv^ood, Mr, Hoot- 



said to Bobby, "Let's go next week." So they made all the ar- 
' range^ents and before they knew it they were on tehairpiane 

• going to Hollywood, While they were on the airplane, Mr. Hoot 

saw this very attractive stewardess, So Mr. Hoot called her ■ 
ov^r and said, "Hi, what's you name?" She said "Laura Sinch 
what s your s?"- "Harold Hoot," he said. Then he said. "How * 
- .7""^ ^'^""^ ^^^"^ working for the airlines." She replied 
Two years and seven months." Then they Started talking ' ' 
about where they lived and other things like that. Then a 
little-baboon said. "Hey would you stop it.with the lady and 
let her do what she's supposed to be- doing.'" Then Harold' 
. . ^ot mad and said, "Shut up., you little baboon." l-hen Bobby, 
said. Hey, are you sounding on my kind? How dare you ^' 
Oh, Bobby, butt out of this, .- Harold replied. ThlR^" thy ** 
' ; -"-^f^U- baboon said, "Shut up, you overgrown owl." then they / 
,«rea!ly started going at it Jbe^yj^ere ' throwing pijlows and 
'Suitcases at each other and cursing at each 'other.- llien ^ ' . 

. Harold gave him a good sock -in the face and that wa.s the end ' 

of the adventure. ' ^ 

Mr. H6ot Ge.ts Married (Level fV) 

• Once Harold was sitting in a restaurant at a table all by himself 
fien ne noticed there was a female owl sitting down by her.self. 
Mlschitypusly he walked over an^^ a.sked her what'her name was. 

-^he sayi. "Mary Gline.V Then Haroia thought for a moment * 
and said^ "Are you the girl that b'roke her wing when you were 
:iine years old?" Then she saf^/ "What's your nafoe and -how did 
you know about m^^wing?" "Well^," said Harold, "I knew about 
your Wing because your name/ounded very familiar, 'so I thought 
back' to my childhood and r/menibered a g'irl. named Mary broke 
her wincf,. .ind my name ij5 Harold Hoot." Then she said, 
"You were the kid they/c ailed Hoot the Toot." "Oh yeah,'"' Harold 
replied.. "I forgdt about that." Then they started to talk 
about their childhobd an,d ate dinner together. 

After that nigKt Jfiey went out to'dinner, to* movies and 
^ di^l lots of bt^^r thTn'gs like*tfiat. After about a year, they 
- , told- their patents they were going to get married.' Tlfeir 

parents agre'^e;d and they had a wedding. They had the most" 
beautiful wedding Voir -can-ljnagine. Fop' their honeymoon they 
went to Niagara Falls. Then aftir-that-j:hey settled down in 
a nice house in Ecyghkeepsie and had boys naBeU-BobLhy 3nd 
Peter.. Last and not iea6t, TKey~rr?i3~"Trippny ever after. - / 
(boy, a>e IC) - ' 

When the stories were classified in these terms tliere was J^eed 
a significant age trend. Older children "in this sample tend to tell the 
higher level stories (P ,01). We have now made the same analysis sev^irgl 
times and^ch a chronological age shift is always forthcoming, Thin/ 
time there is no sex difference across the four levels. There is a,(iif- 



I 



I 

I 



ference in style of solution bilt not in* Hvel. That vis, the boys more 
often reach level 3 o,r 4 by having their'^hero overcome the villain, the 
girls more often reach that level through an alliance. /This is cer- 

- <L 

tainlv an improvement on the prior structural approach/where the sex 

" ' 7 / 

difference effecbvtvely vitiated the system. I,t seems to suggest that we 



ference e ffecivilv 

nwv'indred ^lave anNnvariant series. On the other hand from the cross 



Cultural evidence presented by the Marandas, i^t is also clear that there 
are many societies where ^no stfch belief in one's ability to overcome 
i^PS"^ fates exibi, and in these cultures the stories oftcifn do'not arise 

/■. . f - ^ . / 

above the first or second levels^ Again we find that some of ou/'yo^^g^r* 
childreti, ev^n five year olds, occasionally tell the fourth ^fevel stories, 
and 60 we wonder whether or not this particular serines of ste{)s might not 
he functionally related to need achievement or an inner locus of control 
etc., and therefore, tell us only about structural se<|uences in that 
particular cultural context.] We are investigating t^i^se questions* 
Fortunately t\\t longitudinal nature of our basic sample makes this possi— . 
ble. Although preliminary attempts to related Maranda level to locus of 
control vis measured by the PPNSIE of Nowicki and Duke have not been 
succt-ssf'ul. f ] 

1 1 , Narrative Plot as Action Sequences " / 

# 

The other major current source of nt)tiona, about plot structure 
is the Russi'an Vladimir Propp a formalist of the^l92Cr^^i In his 

T'- ' '■ • • • . . 

An analj^sis by -Tom Stevens and Cynthia Budick ^ , ^ , ' 



"o'"P'loi£S:^ M. the ^ollitale (1928) he /^ough t ^-f o set /uf, the fai'idanentai 



/ ''I ^ / 

ele/n^its of art ion Chat constitute its basic comp/n^nts. He su^^ges tied^U^ 
the ' .numb/qr. oY these Is limited *^rui: that they /always appea?1^hlAami 



"uer. 



amfe 



^ Jhere aire two^' levels, of action that- occur in storied ' accord ing to \^ 
Trapp, primary and ^econdaV. At the primary 'level/ there are 'two basic' > 
types.^' TVlese are villainy versus vlllaipy nullified, '.and lack versus 
^*^ckjiqin^acj^ |h«se are t.he ctwp elements" which were to djelineate /. \ 



the boundartt^s of^all the folk'tales with Which fie dealt. They might, \ 

^ / r V ' ' \ 

be thougl\ of "as basic systems of disequilibrium and equilibrium restored 

uthe^ primary eleuients include material that is preparatory. Intermediate 
, / . " ' • ^ . ' . / \ ■ • / . 

or consequentia; to, the- es tabUshment of these major boundaries. the 

'study, of 60^ children we raentto'ned above "we .found a sex B'if ference' with'-the 

basic type more bften being Villainy f^c^r boys and lack ■ liquidated- for girls 
' . ' • / ■ ' * "^-/ ' ' 

Ihe secondary function's* are the somewhat more concredistic wliys in 

which tjieso primary f uric^fiLon^s^re media teBT^ Thus \iUa iny can' be mediated 

by threat, attaclc, chas0, violence, torture, etc. It can bfe nullified 'bv 
. 'j " . .0 ^y"^ ' ^ 

defens^, escape, release, a^d defeat. When we scored the ijiumber oCtUese 

/ ' V, - . , ^ • ' 1 

q<;curr*ing at.e^ch ige level across our b^sic sample pf 60;we^found an 
a;^erage length of ab6ut 3. such elements for the '5-6 year ^Ids , 4 elements 
foiT the ,7 8 yea^ olds^ and above 6 for the^9 and 10 year olds ( .001). 
'Ibere werep^^sex d^f^fjerences in these ui\its of*length^ What tended to 
bccuj^-^^L 5 aijd"Cwa.^thax • the. dyadic, units of'a track and defert^se,^ 
Chas^i^nd- escape tended siiaply to get repeated. Implying perhaps a 
primitivi^ rovernibil i ty. * It may be* that c^^ase and^^.f'scnf^e , attack rtnd\ 

defense, ar'e oaiI lui^ ly oecurrlng reciproca/ sysren^ v/'hlc^ tive^KT^ 
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-first moclejs and^whlch become for him prototypes of tpue reversibility. 
We know thau thfey occur in games at about the same time' they enter into 
narrative, and the eWdeAce from games is' that they are aTrTxrst simply 
mimicked without any cognitive^c^^^ the reversibility involved.. 

™^ fin<lin£th^^ lengthen by repetition is similar to 

^""J^^^''^' finding w Ri^tc^ tGrn taking rounds of earl^ childhood (197A). 

next step J s a srr^n'g io^sAoguther of these 8<?cpndary dyads, thus 
thap-es,ccipe, attack-escape^ or Hb^ed-jJucces^ftii; niiisT g(r^ogethe 
loses-f-inds, f looded-swiras, loses-f iWs, ios^iinds Tci quoit?, some acTuaJ 
examp I<es ^ 

^^<>,thj?_if's.taidy done with^ sample ,of 60 sto^^j^s^^^^ 

developed a^seven step structural system based on a conibi nat fon ot' Propp' 
primary and secondary charaete^stics. In brief the steps pilot ted out 
and tested were: 
1. a fragmentary level' 

2- ThcLJippear^cT;^^ dyads\)f villainy and . lack, iust one* in' 

^ch story, with several other secondary elements \^ 
W increasingly systematic arrangement ^f^he^ seaatod^x^^^ 
^^in£ejmedia^^ the primat^ dyads 

4. Increasing thenurober ef primay dyads 

5. Expanding each of these dyads with appropriate secondary elemefits 

6. Tfte d^elop^nt of embedded primary subplots withlKi the maNor dyac 

\ . ' • ' \ • \ ^ \ 

7. Mul tiple^ subplots ^ 

\ ' ' ' . ^ ^ \ 

An anal^is of variance (for fixe^ ef facts) yielded ivw^c.— 




This was developed by BotyirfT^ — . 



/ 
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ag^^jhifL^Grf^<;s these categories.. However, ^thfs effect" for this age ' 
oup 5 to 10 yeiars was produced mainly by. a shift from level three ' 
at age 5-6 to level foiir at age 7-8 to lever five at ago 9,-10, Which 
means at 5-6 y6ars we have iti this sample a basi^ dy^d wJ_th, intermediate 
secondary functions, ^y 7-8 years we haVe an^xpansion of these multip^b 
dyads by intervening elements. 

What is inceresri-ng in this system is that there seem TP be only 
qualitatively novel steps. When the dyad, -first appears aT level 2 
as a. way of organizing the story" this is a major s.te^ forward. All sitb--. 
sequent, steps until level 6, which has subplot s*" setm mori>^ Co be exten- * 
Sions and enlargementsJusdng-these^ ^One mighf argue • 

the structural system lla'^ two components, an addition c»f .TeW~=-. 
j>r inc ip les^and anJ^ncre ase -in^thX carry - ci^aci of 'those pr ?nc lb 1 e s 



This is an important pSmt because Applebee inhjs analysis of the 
complexity of the P.itcjier and Prelinger tales found tliaf slmp^e mea-suretO''* 
^ ^ \f complexity (such as number" of v*ords, character's, incidene^,- , efc:) " 

J^^^^^l, ^^^^^^y^^^' structural measure _of complexitiy-which^ was ba 
on Vygotsky's analysis* of the developemnt of concepts- (from heaps, through 
K T^SFlFxefs;^o~-chains*) (1973). With age held cons tan t^ach form o^;^ com- 
plexity analysis- moved alor^ a- separate path. Similarly in our -own analy- 
sis of number \>f elements above we did not-flnd any sex differences 
^However, when the^ sLjcth levele£.janflj^8is (where the dyad Includes subplots) 

was applied, a stroV^ 'sex difference in favor of fthe girls was 'found. 

/ ■ \ >' ' " * "■ ' ' ' 

What this appears\to m^an is that while boys and girls did not differ 

^ cognitively in terms of tt^e. number of elements they can^s-Vore In relllng a • 
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story; when it comes to organizing the story the girls are at a higher. 

level. It may be easier for ' them -to manage the primary elem^'nt of lacK. 

* • 4 

and lack liquidated than it i% for the boy^, toNmanage villain/ and 
villainy niiMifled. The culture may provide t^o girls with their 
paradi^. tor solution at an earlier age than^t provides them f^or boys, 
^The>C7S may have to await pre-adolescence to gain a fe<?l'ing of skill 
^in overlooking villains. ^This must be a quite tentative proposal, Kow^ver, 
4or ii\ a subsQquerit analysis of sex difference dissimHar even though 
' significant results w^i^e obtfaine'd. .The general poinrwe would like -ro* 
rnake is that, the ^discovery of tievelopnicnt a^l differences wlrhout ^ex^. 
differences may 'perfiaps be f^ken to imply a, true deyelopment^i change, 
whe.reas -the ^appearance af sex, differences cantl?e used as an pxamp^le af 

cul-t\iral sex /oie typing affecting tKe character of the structures b^Hg 

' ' , ^- ^ ^ ^ 

cunsidered. • ^ . * - • 

. III. A Piagetlan analysis * . • / " « 

As an* alternative to focussing on either character or on actions 

_ se, in our most recent v^rk. w.e have adoptfed notions from;Pla:get'lan 

• ^ ^ 

<;^ognitive theory 'and looked for roanlf estaflon of conservation and reversi-^ 
bility whether* in character or 'actions. - ' 

in this study the story collectton was extended^down to\two year olds» 
because we had f ound*^ the Pitcber"and Pr^llnger materials appeared to have * 
^oo much adult filtering In them. The levels of development formulated on 
- all the story data from 2 to 10 year olds was as follows: • 



This', study was formulat/sd by Dan Mahony. 
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Stage I: Free Association* (^nder 2 years) . ' * 

The earliest 'tales of children are fragmentary and without 
central themes nor sequential oi^ganization. C|[aracters and actions;.are* 
not sys tematicall/ related* There* are sentences', but they do nor sgam to 
us to be connected. Of cputse in the child they might be. Howe>Mr, /no *^ 

^ J ■ J 

st0!«y is conveyed and .-sp ]^ave it at that. - ^ 

Stage IL: Co nse i;v atio n of Main Character (2 years) * - ' ^ ' • 

Ula) Now thereis the same character frq^ the beginning to^^end, hut 

he is cho only character in the sjiory. There isnc^-'<^ne else. The story ^ 

IS entirely egocentric perhaps, but at, least the centr-al-bharactier is\ 

throughout: The airpTane' f lew bp in the s)cy. i And after he f lew up/ilc 
flew down in ttte park. This goes' up in thc^airport. It had 
a little accident and it had to fix it." The airplane felj 
down. (2' year old) - -f^^ . - ,v 

i ^ 

(lib; Then otljer characters appear, but they hav€i^ no jreallty apart from 

their relationships to the main character , 

The Doggie * ' * 

* The doggie jumped over the -fence. The lioggie went on the swing. 

He swinged on a wing. ' And he was in -a park* The^ddggie 
4 jumped over«;the .bike* The doggie jumped over the b.ear. 

y . T/ie doggie jumped over a truck. The fense wriggled away, (2' year 

' ^ ' - . \ . ^ " r ' • 

Stage III: Conserved and Co-ordinated Others (3 .years) * 

At stage 2 there are. othera-ln the story but themain cHaractet\is » *• 

• ■ - - . ■ ' ' I \ ' 

egocentric, the others act upon or are acted upon by "the main character j 
but there is no co-ordinat}.on of their actions or between them* TVs in^.^'^ 
spatial development the child Initially coordinates all things^ to him- 
self and only later C(:)ord;lnate8 the objects to each other, ^ Also we ndw 
begirt to get the conserved other. The other character j,s. ment lorfed severa'l 
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CL^e§. He .apt?e'ars'aRd reappears^ Here is an exai^'le from a 3 yoar old girl 



f ' Th e monste r and spider man - 

► _ /.-^ 8^^"! cried. He named HooK- He hurts girls. He nwav', 

~ • ^ The end. , ^ / 

^ . (lllb) At th'e second half of theis stage interactions develop affiongst 

, / ^ ' * • V * 

the other chara\:ters also. Theirs is an< oh jec ti/ i cation of ihei^ re/a~ 

tion^hip^; Thus a' four year old says: * 




Once ch'ere was' a robbier and then a girl was lost. And the 
er came and put hei in jail, ^ And then the police came 
and>ofher our of jail. And theA, the police put the robber 
' ^in-jail.^ 

.They are co-ordinated tbgethfer^as well as 'to the maio' character, 
S c age rVr -Plot Gonservatldn ^feSyears) - ' ~. 

*^hese v^rjious irvteractl?ons c'bqtinue their d^elopraenf o^ co-ordina- 

• >^ ' 

tiqn,and-"a-riiance.^ It seems that alliances nrst ocG^ir^ amongst the others, 

» * * X • 

from 4 onwards, and ampngst central chara^ers npt until uioe years or 

so. Sub group^alli^ces appear to come after that, ' ' 

However, \at age 5-6 years the major event is the emergence of 

*pio4 conservation. The child is concerned with uniting actions of ' 

the story in some ,organi2fed way, Th^re tends to be an initial state 

^ ' \ I ^ A ' "^^'^ ' ' - ' 

(ball of flay), tt^ middl^ transitional state (rolled, to a sausage) and 

the reCurn to tie first state (ball again). The initial state is usually 

ip, the home or some yell equilibrated place. Then there Is act4.on and dan- 

ger .elsewhere. Finally there is a teturn to, the original situation. We 

have a reversibilifey pf events in narrative just as. We. have them in 

- ^ ' ^ \ ^ ' ^ : / 

physical conservation, the child apparently feels 'conq>eiled to^ accpuitt 

* - - -Vor ^ ' ' ^^ » " ) 

for the continuing state of things,. ' '* ' • 
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\ I 11 td 11 you a stqry. He's going to be a purapkln man. 
Once upon a tirae there was a pump kdn man • And he lived 
irt a little pumpkin house- close by the city.. And he 
wanted to go to the clty.v So he went fo the pumpkin 
, mobile and he went faster than the speed of a bullet^ 

more "power fu:i\ than a locomotor* , He could go down the 
.highest hill in a single bound. And he went, so fast 
that he past the store that he wanted to go to. Then 
when he got back' home hie wenti to bed. And that's the 
end. {J year old) ' 

^ 111 tUis analysis a fundamental shift has occurred from stage 2 atid 

3 to slay^o 4. The earlier stages are. based on the analysis of charac- 

rer c<>nse'r\'ation, the -laxer on the basis of act:^6n reversal. It is no- 

tricear^io that the preBent conservation of -pfc^t strucTure, and the 

Prop {Jtan | a p pe ar anc es^f dy^ad as the ^controlling fcrTfuctair^ occur at 

The same/ time (5-6) as^oes Maranda's stage 1 (being over come) . They 

are ai] /different ways of talking about the>, same' phenomenon. According 

iro tliis Piagetian analysis the implication is that^' character and inter- 

actioft gets co-ordinated before action^ character from 2-5 years, and 

_*^>!£lpa thefeaf^ter-.— ^ — ^ ^ — - 

S-tage V; Reversible Plot Structure (Sub plots)^ 

r ■■ ^ * . . 

Towards ^nd 9 years, the ^implfe^^and^reversible plot • sequence, 
is modified by the addition of parallel sequences of a subordinate orde 
Words like while and meanwhile appear (meanwhile back at the ranch) • 
The child can now hold one plot in mind while developing the sub plot, 
and then can return to the first plot* He is into two dimensional 

classifica/tion. ) There is ftirther organizatiohlin^'o chapters which are 

- , X \.^' > I V-/ - ■ - _ 

.inritfal'lly-sifeple chains-:.lmt sOT^ ihey^ acquire tha reversible ||^ructure 

. Some boys Were playing baseball. A man tame and said 
they couldn^t play thete. "Why can't we play, we're in 
our own backyard/' ""Oh I never knew it was your back- 
.yard." 

♦ * » 

The mother came- home and said it wai? time to comi* and 




play inside because'^^t was ^oing to rain. So they 
carae in and played li^siT^ieVJ Later they went out and 
0 played more baseball/, (ei^ht year old) 

''J 

in sura, we haVe this Pi^ge^ftn sequence, conservation of main 
character, conservation of others, Jonservatlon of plot (as reversibility), > 
then reversibility of plot through iatall^l plot. There are obviously 
later stages but these haven't beeri analysed as yet, AIL the pilot 
^tudy indications are chat this is/ an invariant Sequence as we might 

' - ' / , * ' 

^^Ot^ might use the metaphor o'f the musical stave to suggest that the 
• ^} 

character^ are like the notes which are f irst/xiif ferenriated, and- conserved 
ami the ai tLons are like the bars or measures ^tj^cjyi'ub sequent ly take on 
regularity >ist a3 . they did in the-history of music. 

Co ne his ion , » . . ^ 

Ihe question wa^ raised whether children's transition from home , to * 

_schpca .^|^^4 -to^&^^ characLer^ of 

fantasy from a Wre private to a more public character, ir was argued 
that if freel^ told and idiosyncratic stories could be^^de susceptible 
to structural analysis which had __beeri_Xound appropriate in to mythology 
and folktales, and if there was a logical deAXelopmen t manifested in chiyrens 

♦story telling, then the thesis could indeed *be maintained t4iat their stor- 
ies indicated a transition (an initiatiori;T)r6cess) into puhlic legend/ 

Their^ stories could both be regarded as the underbelly of our mythol/gy ^ 

. _ _ 

aix_index--of-t4ie^ir-;S<)ciia^li^t±on-l.Tito~thal:7s^^ - 

It was found that structural analyses of plot deriv^ed frpm Levi- 

have , / . 

Strauss, Vladimir Propp and Plaget all^^the value in, .detect ii/^. develop- 



mental shifts. Our preference .at th^^^ment is for the Piagetlnn analysis, 
as it is relatively more contenp^ree than the other systems. \< dc^ajs 
with the same materials, but in terms of their opeiratlvity rathe^r^han 
In terms of their concent. The fiagetian analysis subsumes th4 othej; convert- 



Ing their ''structural" approaches into content for its own pathoses. 
Thus it Isnot a questii^n of ^ho oveVcomes who (a§ tn the Maranda analysis), 
or of which sequence/fj recedes which other \Q^lal):iy before attack), but 
uf Lhe changing flexibility of the children in the use'^nd reversal xy'i 



these sci^uctures. 
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